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Political scientist Andrew Gollner is key player in the new Hungary 


Witness to a quiet revolution 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


olitical Science Professor 

Andrew Gollner won’t be back 
at Concordia until January 1997, but 
his extended unpaid leave is being 
put to good use. 

This January, the British public 
affairs consulting firm Hill and 
Knowlton appointed Gollner execu- 
tive chairman of their branch in 
Hungary, and dean of their in-house 
training college in Budapest. 

“My job is to help modernize 
curriculum and teaching methods,” 
Gollner said during one of his light- 
ning trips back to Montréal to visit 
his family. 

“The only way companies can be 
competitive is through constant 
learning. I’m moving the college 
toward becoming more a part of the 
daily lives of the employees. We're 
going to use e-mail, the Internet 
and electronic bulletin boards to 
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Lowy will cons 


Rector Designate Frederick Low 

says that he intends to listen a 
to follow through when 
assumes office in August. 
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offer interactive training programs 
on-line, day or night, so that 
employees don’t have to leave their 
desks for lectures.” 

The temporary appointment is a 
return to his roots for Gollner, who 
was born in Budapest, and came to 
Canada as a child with his family in 
1957 after spending time in a refugee 
camp in Austria. He has returned to 
Hungary several times to conduct 
research and visit relatives. 

Hill and Knowlton, a subsidiary of 
the London-based giant WPP, 
wanted someone who understands 
both the language and the political 
and economic situation in Hungary. 
Gollner, who teaches Central Euro- 
pean politics at Concordia as well as 
a graduate course in public affairs 
and issues management, filled the 
bill perfectly. His political contacts 
didn’t hurt, either. 

“While I was doing my doctorate 
[in political communications, at the 





London School of Economics], 
I spent a lot of time in central 
Europe, and established lots of con- 
nections and friendships, mostly with 
dissidents working in the under- 
ground. When the East European 
communist regimes fell like bowling 
pins in 1990, democracy started 
there, and suddenly these dissidents 
were in the mainstream, in power.” 

Although the governments have 
changed, he said, the entrenched 
bureaucracies have emerged largely 
unscathed. 

“Eastern European bureaucracies 
have been inherited from an era in 
which public consultation was 
unheard of. So we’re organizing 
training programs, and we've put 
together the first Hungarian lan- 
guage-communications handbook 
for public servants. Hopefully, the 
bureaucracy will learn to be more 
open and accessible to the people.” 

See Gollner, p. 6 








Fine with us 


Marina Polosa shows off what appears to be an unusual grocery list. It’s 
her entry in Fine, an exhibit of work by Fine Arts students in unexpected 
corners of the downtown Webster Library. The sculptures and 
installations will be on view until April 29. 





Rediscovering how to discover new drugs 


BY ALLAN KUNIGIS 


djunct Professor Michael 

Gresser, with the help of 
Chemistry graduate student Greg 
Huyer, is reinventing the way drugs 
are discovered. 


“Drug discovery currently doesn’t 
work very well,” Gresser said in an 
interview. “It takes far too long to 
develop a new drug, and it’s far too 
expensive to cover costs and gener- 
ate funds for more drug discovery.” 
A pharmaceutical company must 
be able to project 
a half-billion 
dollars in sales 
before it will 
start work on 
discovering a 


more.quickly to those who need it. 

He envisions radical change in 
drug discovery. This change will 
begin with identifying the molecular 
basis for a given disease. Researchers 
will then be able to define a bio- 
chemical target, such as an enzyme 
or receptor, for therapeutic interven- 
tion. Specific compounds can then 
be used to modulate the target with- 
out interfering with anything else. 
For this to work, very rapid screen- 
ing techniques are also needed. 


those compounds which bind to it 
most tightly. 

“It would take us from being able 
to examine 100,000 compounds a 
day to tens of millions a day,” 
Gresser said. 

“We have many decades of work 
ahead,” he conceded. “But if we suc- 
ceed, we'll dramatically lower the 
costs of the health care industry. 

“Meanwhile, we have to continue 
working with tried and true meth- 
ods. But we can work with students, 


he said. 
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Emerson Thomas, Cammi Granato 
many other deserving athle 
were celebrated at th 
year-end banquet. 
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The University 


Frosst Canada’s 
biochemistry and 
molecular biolo- 
gy department, 
Gresser oversees 
40 permanent 
staff and numer- 
ous visiting 
students and sci- 
entists. 


as more becomes known about the 
human genome [the entire set of 
chromosomes in an organism] and 
the genomes of individuals,” said 
Gresser. He is optimistic about 
recent breakthroughs, including 
recombinant DNA technology, 
which permits the examination of a 
huge number of different com- 
pounds, and combinatorial synthesis, 


“What academic research is all 
about is trying to solve problems that 
can help the industry go forward and 
be more productive, but which indus- 
try can’t afford to do itself. These new 
methods could generate more prod- 
ucts per research dollar and get less 
expensive products to more people.” 

Gresser, who taught at Simon 
Fraser University from 1980 to 1988, 
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only $250,000 
in research costs, 
and he is deter- 
mined to improve 
the process, mak- 
ing the industry 
more efficient and 
getting medication 


involves the use of a large quantity of 
the target protein. Instead of assess- 
ing compounds one at a time, 
recombinant DNA technology is 
used to “express,” or clone, a particu- 
lar protein, and then expose it to 
many thousands of compounds at 
once. The protein then chooses 


lies outside the University). “It gives 
me contact with the academic com- 
munity,” he said. “There are few 
people in Canada with a strong 
background in both academic and 
industrial research. I bring that per- 
spective to my colleagues at 
Concordia.” 8 
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COMPILED BY MICHAEL ORSINI 


This column highlights newsworthy events at universities 
across Canada and abroad. If you have any interesting bits 
of information to pass on, please send them to 
Concordta’s Thursday Report, BC-117. 


¢ Université Laval is reeling from news of impending budget cuts. 


The university will be forced to slash almost $20 million from its 
1995-96 budget. Some of the cost-cutting measures being dis- 
cussed include cutting salaries by $8 million and recuperating 
close to $1 million in administrative bonuses. Laval has already 
begun to raise money in new ways. The Faculty of Law has creat- 
ed a student investment fund, to which full-time students may 
make a $15 contribution each semester. 


In an article headlined, “What Maclean's Did Not See at Mount 
Allison University,” English Professor Michael Thorpe launched 
a stinging attack on president lan Newbould. “A dark shadow 
looms over the university,” he wrote in the newspaper of the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers, referring to news 
that Newbould had been reappointed to another five-year term. 
Newbould, he said, “revels in confrontation and mouths clichés of 
combat. He cannot tolerate criticism, because he is incapable of 
imagining or conceding it is well-intentioned or justified.” What is 
remarkable about the university’s consistently high ranking in the 
controversial Maclean's survey, Thorpe said, is that it was 
achieved in spite of the president's “authoritarian regime.” 


There are mixed feelings at Simon Fraser University regarding 
the university’s involvement in Indonesia, a country with a poor 
human rights record. SFU has set up an outreach program called 
Eastern Indonesia University Development Project. Simon Fraser 
News, the university's official paper, printed a series of letters 
responding to an opinion piece by two professors who questioned 
the university's presence in the Southeast Asian country. Bob 
Russell and Jery Zaslove had written that the SFU project “disem- 
powers local people and communities by contributing to the 
capacity of the central state to pursue its questionable goals.” 
One person wrote in response, “As | understand their logical and 
ethical thinking, just because the father is brutal, don’t educate 
the child, because he might become another brutal man.” 


A Senate member at the University of Alberta has suggested 
that a “superboard” be created to govern all of Edmonton's post- 
secondary institutions. Admitting that it may be perceived as trea- 
son, Senate member Iris Evans said, “I’m struck by the fact that 
there are so many regional governance linkages going on in the 
health sector and in elementary and secondary education.” The 
vice-chair of one of U of A’s colleges welcomed Evans's com- 
ments. “We all need to make changes, and boards are in the best 
possible position to take leadership roles in making [them].” 


Good marks are not enough to guarantee you a spot in the Faculty 
of Education at the University of Manitoba. You're also expected 
to have a clean criminal record. The Faculty is introducing criminal- 
record checks for all applicants selected for admission, following a 
directive issued by the Manitoba government. The University has 
promised that the applicant’s declaration information will be kept 
confidential, and will not form part of the student's permanent 
record. However, the provincial government has the last word on 
what kind of criminal activity is acceptable for a potential educator. 


The University of Toronto took a bold step this year when it 
published its annual report as a supplement to The Globe and 
Mail. The 24-page report, titled The Art and Science of 
Knowledge, featured articles on, among others, graduate studies 
and the university's international linkages. Thanks to some internal 
and external support, the university was able to publish and dis- 
tribute nationally more than 350,000 copies of the report at a 
lower cost than in previous years, when fewer than 7,000 copies 
were distributed. 


SOURCES: Folio, CAUT Bulletin, Simon Fraser News, Bulletin. 
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Joe Sullivan’s jazz CD draws raves 


Bold and brassy 


BY PHIL MOSCOVITCH 


fter eight years of leading a 

jazz band, Music Professor Joe 
Sullivan decided it was high time he 
released a compact disc. 

Last December his own Blue 
Loon label released the Joe Sullivan 
Sextet’s A Song for Jersey, a collection 
of nine Sullivan compositions. 

“The club scene in Montréal had 
dried up — it’s really horrible now. 
I thought I had a good band,” Sulli- 
van said, “and I was frustrated that 
my own tunes weren't being heard.” 

The CD has drawn raves. The 
Gazette's Paul Wells describes Sulli- 
van’s trumpet-playing as “lyrical and 
passionate.” Len Dobbin of The 
Mirror calls him an “excellent and 
original” musician. 

And The Globe and Mail said 
this: “His slippery, post-boppish 
writing holds various surprises and 
his arrangements make the most of 
three horns (Sullivan himself, reed- 
men Jean Frechette and André 
Leroux) and three rhythm (pianist 
John Medeski, bassist George 
Mitchell, drummer Michel Ratté). 
This is a band that sounds like 
a band — balanced, loose and emo- 
tionally in tune.” 

Sullivan, who teaches at Vanier 
College as well as at Concordia, 
started out as a classical pianist in 
his native Timmins, Ont. But soon 
after he started playing trumpet in 
Grade 11, he fell in love with the 
instrument. 

“I can remember when I finished 
high school, I went to do a summer 
music thing at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music in Toronto. I had to 
sit in that room and practice piano 
six hours a day. It wasn’t the practice 
so much as the isolation that I didn’t 
like,” Sullivan remembered. 

He prefers the trumpet. “It’s a very 
physical instrument. For that reason, 
it’s fun — you get to play real loud! 
You have to play it hard. It takes a 
lot out of you.” 
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After completing a degree in 
music from the University of Ottawa 
and a year at Boston’s famed Berklee 
College of Music, Sullivan came to 
Montréal in 1982. He spent two 
years in the city, and put together 
the first version of his band, which 
was then a quintet. 


Returned to school 


But he soon realized that it wasn’t 
going to be easy making a living as a 
jazz trumpeter — especially since 
players he admired, like Concordia 
Professor Charles. Ellison, had to 
teach in addition to recording and 
performing. So he returned to school 
to do an MA. 

‘T decided that as a trumpet player, 
I needed to get my degrees together 
because there wasn’t enough work 
out there. Not to mention, I thought 
I could learn something.” 





At Concordia, he’s taught every- 
thing from jazz arranging and 
harmony to improvisation and 
big band. 

Sullivan said the band should have 
released a recording earlier, but “it 
just didn’t happen because I didn’t 
make it happen. It’s as simple as 
that.” Instead, all his energy was 
focused on his teaching, his work as 
a sideman in Vic Vogel’s Big Band, 
and the occasional performance with 
his own ensemble. 

With 4 Song for Jersey, Sullivan 
hopes the sextet will get greater 
exposure. They play the Montréal 
jazz festival almost every year, but 
had never been invited to any out- 
of-town festivals. This year, though, 
they've got an invitation from the 
Ottawa jazzfest, and offers look like 
they'll be coming from two or three 
other cities as well. @ 


Strange local customs 


International students Stefan Heller 
and Harald Feldhoff, both from 
Germany, and Maryanne Flamand, 
from France, have a taste of maple 
sugar straight from the tree. 


_Their excursion to a small, authentic 


cabane a sucre near Rougemont was 


_ organized by Concordia’s International 


Students Office, together with a 
similar group from the Université de _ 
Montréal. _ : 


Lea Katsanis tracks the effect of PC on advertisers 


Watch what you say | N 


BY ADRIANA BRASILEIRO 


Awe” can make a PC faux pas 
these days. This is especially 


true in marketing, where it can have 
devastating consequences for the 
company involved. 

“Political correctness” now defines 
acceptable behaviour as it relates to 
race, gender, age, sexual orientation 
and the environment, and Marketing 
Professor Lea Katsanis has written a 
paper on how the concept affects 
marketing. 

She had already explored what she 
called “unmentionables,” products 
deemed “offensive, embarrassing, 
harmful, socially unacceptable or 
controversial to significant segments 
of the population.” Yeast-infection 
cream, condoms, sexual aids, adult 
diapers, cigarettes and fur coats were 
some items on her list. 

Her articles, “Do Unmentionable 
Products Still Exist?” and “The Ide- 
ology of Political Correctness and its 
Effect on Brand Strategy,” sprang 
out of her dissertation, completed in 
1992 for George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. They 
have recently appeared in the Journal 
of Product and Brand Management. 

The you-can’t-say-that phenome- 
non grew over at least 30 years of 
concern about the rights of identifi- 
able groups of people. In the 1980s, 
this surfaced on university campuses 


in the form of language codes and 
pressure for multicultural course 
content. By the 1990s, the issue had 
reached the mainstream and the 
world of advertising. 

Gender issues were the real cata- 
lyst, Katsanis said. “If I could pick a 
point where there was a kick-off, it 
would be the ‘Swedish bikini team.’ 
This was an ad for Strohs beer in 
the U.S. which featured young 
women in bathing suits romping on 
a beach. Repeated over and over, it 
infuriated women’s groups and 
eventually was withdrawn. 

Recently, an ad for new Doritos 
packaging was cancelled because it 
was considered degrading to older 
women. Part of a $4-million cam- 
paign, the slogan was “Kiss the old 
bag goodbye.” 

Race is another source of contro- 
versy. Criticized for ads featuring 
black basketball superstar Michael 
Jordan, a spokesman for Nike shoes 
said, “Basketball is dominated by 
blacks, and authenticity is really 
important. An ad with whites and 
Chinese doesn’t make any sense.” 
But PC militants say that Nike vic- 
timizes hero-worshipping young 
blacks, driving them to steal or sell 
drugs to buy the shoes. 

Companies are getting more 
sensitive. For some, political cor- 
rectness has become a marketing 
strategy in itself. 

The Body Shop’s whole raison 


@étre is the use of socially responsi- 
ble and environmentally friendly 
beauty products. Budweiser beer ads 
have recently featured women 
rodeo-riding and on construction 
sites, a departure from the typical 
beer commercial. 

In Katsanis’s opinion, Benetton is 
the most pro-active and politically 
correct of all. The Italian clothing 
retailer is clearly out to shock, with 
dramatic photographs of human 
dilemmas that have no direct relation 
to the product. One ad portrays a 
dying AIDS victim, his mother 
weeping at his bedside. 

Their target market, the urban, 
progressive young, love the ads, 
Katsanis said, and buy Benetton 
clothes. But the campaign has also 
backfired, because cautious mass-cir- 
culation publications have sometimes 
refused to run the photos on the 
grounds of poor taste. 

How can an advertiser win? The 
key is sensitivity and consistency, 
Katsanis said. Clever, informative, 
attention-grabbing ads are possible 
without resorting to stereotyping. 

And consumers have amazing 
memories. If an ad campaign is 
offensive to many in the mainstream 
even though the target audience likes 
it, “next year, when you launch 
another product, you may not be tar- 
geting the same people you're target- 
ing today, and believe me, those 
customers remember.” ® 


Lea Katsanis with an “unmentionable.” An ad for a similar product featured a woman saying, “! wish | could get 


rid of Norman as fast as | can get 


short-lived. 





Fine Arts appoints 
advisory board 


The Faculty of Fine Arts has estab- 
lished an advisory board to provide a 
link with the community and ideas for 
Faculty development. 

The board was announced by Dean 


Christopher Jackson on March 30 at a 
vernissage of Yves Gaucher's recent 
works in the Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery. 

The members include familiar names 
in art, music and theatre. They are Ann 
Birks, Beverley Carsley, Michel Dal- 
laire, Mary Ann Ferguson, Anne Fish, 


rid of this yeast infection!” Fortunately, Katsanis said, the commercial was 





Betty Goodwin, Aline Gubbay, Pierre 
Henry, Margot Lande, David Lank, Lilian 
Mauer, Jonathan Meakins, Albert Mil- 
laire, Av Morrow, Maurice Podbrey, 
Sylvia Safdie, Rita Schaffer, Marilyn 
Schiff, Shirley Thompson, Susan Tra- 
vers, Lillian Vineberg, Susan Wagg and 
Susan Watterson. 
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COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumnt/e pop up in the media more 
often than you might think! 


Rector Designate Frederick Lowy was interviewed on many local 
media when his appointment was announced March 31, including 
CJAD, CBC, CFCF-TV, The Gazette, La Presse, Le Devoir and The Globe 
and Mail. 


Mohsen Anvari was interviewed last month by The Gazette's John 
Kalbfleisch when he assumed the post of Dean of Commerce and 
Administration. Full of energy and optimism, he plans to improve the 
curriculum, student advising, student retention, and contacts with the 
CEGEPs and alumni. 


Jean-Roch Laurence (Psychology) was interviewed for a series of 
articles in La Presse. In his view, psychoanalysis was “an accident in 
the history of hypnosis,” and Sigmund Freud erred in abandoning the 
use of hypnosis in psychotherapy. The hypnosis laboratory run at 
Concordia by Laurence and his colleague Campbell Perry has an 
international reputation, and they are particularly active in exploring 
false memory syndrome. 


The Sherbrooke Record reports that Adelbert Lallier (Visiting Profes- 
sor, Economics) appeared before the sovereignty commission in the 
Eastern Townships. Brandishing a map of Canada drawn on a sheet of 
cardboard, Lallier asked the audience if it made sense to tear away a 
portion of Canada when all of it belonged to them. 


The illustrious (and Concordia-based) Journal of Canadian Art History 
was the subject of a feature in The Gazette by Philip Szporer. He inter- 
viewed publisher and managing editor Sandra Paikowsky (Art History), 
who, with colleague Donald Andrus, founded the magazine 20 years 
ago. A single issue of the Journal costs $18,000 to produce. Most of 
that funding comes from government; Concordia supplies an office and 
the salary of a part-time administrator. 


Andrew Sherwood (Classics) was on CBC Radio's Daybreak, talking 
about his research on ancient shipwrecks. Lea Katsanis (Marketing) 
was on another Daybreak program, talking about the pharmaceuticals 
industry. 


Abolhassan Jalilvand (Finance) was interviewed on CJAD's On Target 
about the collapse of Barings Bank. 


Diane Bellemare (Health Services) and peer health educator Jeff 
Bicher were on CFCF-TV’s Montreal AM Live, talking about students 
and alcohol. 


Bala Ashtakala (Civil Engineering) was on both CBC and CFCF televi- 
sion news, talking about potholes. 


Helen Bambic-Workman (MITE Avista) was on CBC’s Home Run on 
the occasion of MITE Avista’s recent “Demo Day.” 


Le Devoir published an excellent feature on March 21 in its Avenirs sec- 
tion about Concordia’s Liberal Arts College. Principal Laszlo Géfin told 
reporter Miguel Legault, “When students leave here, they are no longer 
cultural barbarians.” 


Le Nouvelliste of Trois-Riviéres reports that Humberto Santos (Board 
of Governors) gave a speech in that city in February about the future of 
Québec universities. He questioned the viability of academic tenure and 
sabbaticals in a straitened economy, and suggested that universities 
specialize to function more efficiently. 


Student Steve Edwards heads a group called Concerned Citizens, 
which is devoted to public safety and police harassment. He was laud- 
ed for his altruism by The Gazette recently. The group has been helping 
a Haitian-born man who was beaten by skinheads last year. 


Vita Plume (Sculpture, Ceramics and Fibres) has had another exhibition 
in New Brunswick, as reported by the Saint John Evening Times- 
Globe's art columnist. 
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Meet-the-Rector sessions scheduled for May 2 


Lowy wants to maintain 
contact with grassroots 


BY KEN WHITTINGHAM 


dl Pons to the basics,” a term usu- 
ally applied to elementary. and 
secondary studies, means that new 
directions are needed to ensure that 
schools recommit themselves to 
basic goals. 

Frederick Lowy thinks Concordia 
could benefit from a back-to-the- 
basics approach to ensure that we 
don’t lose sight of our core mission. 

That was a theme of a flurry of 
radio, TV and newspaper interviews 
conducted by the Rector Designate 
during the first 24 hours after his 
appointment on March 30. 

Although he won’t officially move 
into the Rector’s office for another 
four months, Lowy’s early public 
statements show that he expects 
Concordia to make up its mind 
about what: it wants to be, ought to 
be, and can expect to be under exist- 
ing financial constraints. 

That — and improving morale — 
will clearly be his priorities. 

Lowy has already asked to meet 
with students, faculty and staff to 
start what will have to be a brutally 


quick lesson in Concordia issues. 


Two one-hour information ses- 
sions will he held on the Loyola and 
Sir George Williams campuses on 
Tuesday, May 2 to let people assess 
the new Rector and let him hear 
what Concordians have to say. The 
downtown location is the J.A. 
DeSéve Cinema, at 10:30 a.m.; the 
Loyola meeting is in the Russell 
Breen Senate Chamber at 2:30 p.m. 

Lowy still holds down two jobs, as 
a senior psychiatrist at the Toronto 
Hospital and as director of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto’s Centre for 
Bioethics. During a brief telephone 
interview sandwiched into his busy 
schedule, he said that direct, two- 
way communication will be one of 
the hallmarks of his administration’s 
approach. 

“Precisely how you stay in touch 
with 30,000 students, faculty and 
staff (not to mention 85,000 alumni) 
isn’t always obvious,” Lowy said, 
“but we'll work at it full time. I 
guarantee it.” 

Lowy hopes he'll be given a 
chance to develop a new approach to 
internal communication and, 
through it, to decision-making. 

“As soon as you start making deci- 


sions that some people don’t like,” he 
said, “there’s a tendency for those 
individuals to feel that you're not lis- 
tening, that you’re shutting them 
out. That criticism will no doubt be 
directed at me in the same way it is 
at every other university head, 
because decisions invariably please 
some people and displease others. 

“But through straight talk — 
clearly saying what I mean, and 
following up by doing what I say — 
I hope that people will understand 
that my decisions willbe based on 
what I feel is in the best interests of 
Concordia as a whole.” 

Lowy said he’ll be asking 
Concordians for their ideas about 
how to keep the lines of communi- 
cation open, and address the 
problems we face. 

“If those ideas make sense, we'll 
put them into practice. If they’re not 
workable for one reason or another, 
we'll try to come up with alternatives. 

“I’m going to be visible and 
T'll have my ears open,” he added. 
“If I am to expect co-operation from 
the community, I'll have to reach 
out. To do otherwise would be fool- 
hardy.” 





Phase | report to be released next week 


Organizational Reviews Phase Il 
will be demanding but instructive 


BY LAURIE ZACK 


he final report of Phase I of the 

Organizational Reviews project 
will be distributed by internal mail 
next week. (Copies will also be avail- 
able at the information desks of the 
Vanier and Webster Libraries and at 
Bishop Court, Room 310.) Planning 
for Phase II is already well under way. 

The Organizational Reviews 
process, now one year old, is aimed 
at cutting administrative costs and 
improving efficiency by streamlining 
procedures or eliminating overlap- 
ping or unnecessary functions. 

Joy Bennett, chair of the project’s 
steering committee, hopes to incor- 
porate many of the lessons from the 
first phase into the second. 

“We've learned that we have to 
involve staff in the review process at 
every level, and get them to discuss 
the issues among themselves,” she 
said. “This was the first time that 
most units looked closely at what 
they did and their relationship with 
other units, and the first time people 
from different units talked about a 
common process.” 

Phase I involved 12 units. (The 
Computing Services section has been 
delayed.) The report goes into detail 
about changes and savings in each of 
these units. It also raises some troubling 
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questions for the institution as a whole. 

“Through Phase I,” said Bennett, 
“we understood that certain problems 
were pretty general. One was the 
decision-making process. Often, it 
was not clear who had final responsi- 
bility for implementing a project. We 
have to be clear about who has own- 
ership and responsibility. 

“Also, we need a better under- 
standing of and better control over 
our computer information systems. 
They must supply the kind of infor- 
mation that we need, not only for 
ourselves, but for outside bodies like 
the government and CREPUQ [the 
council of Québec rectors]. When 
these systems don’t work properly, or 
people mistrust them, staff set up 
parallel sub-systems to do the work. 
That costs time and money.” 

A facilitation committee (Garry 
Milton, Lina Lipscombe, Susan 
O'Reilly, Irvin Dudeck and Joy Ben- 
nett) is already working with direc- 
tors and managers to implement the 
Phase I recommendations as soon as 
possible. 

Phase II will look at the remaining 
administrative areas: Advancement, 
Alumni, Library, Audio Visual, 
Marketing Communications, Public 
Relations, Employment Equity, Sex- 
ual Harassment, Student Adminis- 
trative Services, Research Services, 
Industrial Liaison, Translation Ser- 


vices, Office of the Code Adminis- 
trator, Ombuds Office, Administra- 
tive Offices of the Office of the 
Rector, Institutional Planning and 
Research, Conference and Informa- 
tion Services, the Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art and Security. 

“As in Phase I,” Bennett said, “we 
will be looking at processes in each 
unit. The only difference this time is 
that budget considerations are even 
more pressing.” 

In an effort to involve units more 
intimately, several managers of the 
units under review will sit on the 
steering committee. Senior manage- 
ment and the steering committee 
will be trained by a consultant in a 
concept called Continuous Quality 
Improvement. The same training 
will be given to the staff facilitators, 
directors and managers of the units 
under review. 

The consultant will be Dalton 
Kehoe, a professor of social science 
and environmental studies at York 
University. He has conducted similar 
reviews at the University of Toronto, 
York and Laurentian Universities. 
Fees for the consultant will be mod- 
est; more work will be done by the 
units themselves and by the steering 
committee. 

Bennett hopes to have Phase II 
completed and the final report ready 
by the end of September. 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, 
opinions and comments. Letters to the Editor must be signed, 
include a phone number, and be delivered to the CTR office 
(BC-117/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax (514-848-2814), by e- 
mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior 
to publication. If at all possible, please submit the text on computer 
diskette. Limit your letter to 500 words. The Editor reserves the right to 
edit for space considerations, although the utmost care will be taken to 
preserve the core of the writer's argument. 


Fuller story of Commerce 
budget meeting 


Your report on the senior adminis- 
trators’ meeting with the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration (CTR, 
March 23) to discuss the Interim 
Rector’s analysis, Dealing with the 
Cuts: Budget Measures for 1995-96, 
highlights numerous issues, includ- 
ing the faculty's concern over the 
lack of proposed cuts in administra- 
tive expenditures. : 

However, you did not report sev- 
eral suggestions from faculty for 
immediate action to alleviate the 
budget crisis. 

1. Interim Rector Charles Bertrand 
should ask the Québec government 
to reconsider the repayment terms 
of Concordia’s accumulated debt. 

In view of the government's 
harsh funding cutbacks, it is totally 
unrealistic for the administration to 
propose an annual increase of $.5M 
in the repayment. Debt reduction is 
a critical priority, but the significantly 
downsized operating budget for 
1995-96 will not achieve any reason- 
able result if it must first pay down 
debts built up over several years of 
financial mismanagement. 

2. The senior administrators 
should lead in ensuring that all 
administrators return to faculty-level 
salaries immediately when they 


resume their teaching/research posi- 


tions. None of the three senior 
administrators agreed to support 
this reform, which would save sub- 
stantially by eliminating the “admin- 
istrator’'s premium” often built into 
the inflated salaries enjoyed by 
numerous former administrators. 

3. Dr. Bertrand should honour his 
commitment to transfer the Rec- 
tor’s discretionary accounts directly 
to the annual operating budget. Dr. 
Bertrand seemed to have forgotten 
the announcement he made imme- 
diately after he “discovered” the 
Rector’s discretionary accounts. 

During the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1994/95, these accounts pro- 
vided $350,000 to CASA research, 
but this support for the professori- 
ate was minimal compared to the 
research allowances totalling 
$56,740 provided to 10 administra- 
tors (including Dr. Bertrand and Dr. 
Parker) during that quarter. Nonethe- 
less, $1,752,793 remained in these 
discretionary accounts as at Sep- 
tember 30, 1994. During the meet- 
ing, Dr. Bertrand was requested to 
“do the right thing” by transferring 
these funds to the operating budget 
as promised. If a transfer was made 
without restrictions, the budget sac- 
rifices requested of faculty, staff and 
students would be shared more fair- 
ly by administrators. 

Dr. Bertrand disagreed with the 
proposed transfer of discretionary 
funds. However, he may have heard 
the faculty after all. Only nine days 
following the meeting, he was seen 
on TV responding to complaints 
from senior faculty members that 


Concordia administrators have been 
receiving questionable research 
allowances not available to more 
deserving professors. He assured 
viewers that these concerns of fac- 
ulty would no longer be a problem 
because the controversial discre- 
tionary funds had just been trans- 
ferred to the operating budget 
(Newswatch, March 22). 

The administrators must consider 
constructive suggestions for re- 
direction of their priorities if they 
want faculty to respond positively to 
the budget process. 


Robert A. Long 
Accountancy 


Hal Proppe, Vice-Rector Institutional 
Relations and Finance, responds: 
Professor Long is mistaken about 
the discretionary accounts. In fact, 
$600,000 of the $2.2M total had 
already been committed, mainly for 
CASA (see the 1994-95 provisional 
supplementary operating budget, 
schedule 2), and a similar amount is 
being set aside for the next few | 
years to ensure that CASA’s funding 
continues. The remainder of the 
money is in the operating budget. 


Professor Long’s name was inadver- 
tently left off a letter also signed by 
Professors Goyal and Satir, pub- 
lished in CTR on March 23. 








Peace Games pioneer speaks at Lonergan 


Making peace is child’s play for veteran educator 


BY BRONWYN CHESTER 


pe Butler considers mak- 
ing peace children’s play. Her 
belief that play shapes much of the 
behaviour of children and the 
adults they become led to her cre- 
ation six years ago of the Interna- 
tional Peace Games. 

A professor emerita of children’s 
literature at the University of Con- 
necticut, Butler addressed an audi- 
ence at Lonergan College recently in 
a talk co-sponsored by the Loyola 
Peace Institute. 

The philosophy of the games, she 
explained, is to have children create 
games through which they learn how 
to resolve conflict peacefully, 
through co-operation. 

She began using “volunteer teach- 
ers”.— university students — from 
the University of Connecticut, and 


worked with children in grades 5, 6 
and 7 throughout New England. 
Later, Harvard, Yale and Columbia 
Universities adopted her program. 
Butler remains active as a promoter 
of the Games and mentor to the 
young Peace Games directors. 

True to her co-operative philoso- 
phy, Butler insisted that three 
Peace Games student-directors 
from Harvard, Yale and Columbia, 
explain the Games; she even paid 
their way to Montréal. As English 
Professor Leonard Mendelsohn put 
it in his introduction of his old 
friend, “This isn’t something that 
just interests Francelia Butler, it’s a 
crucial statement.” 

The Peace Games curriculum 
includes talking to schoolchildren 
about how conflict develops and 
where to go for help, getting to 
know adult community leaders, and 


developing communication skills. 

To demonstrate just how difficult 
communication can be, Marshall 
Perry, the student from Yale, had the 
audience try to tell him how to put 
his shoe on. Eric Dawson (from 
Harvard) and Robin Sacks (Colum- 
bia) feigned a highly believable con- 
flict over who would speak first. 

“We will often start a classroom 
session this way,” said Sacks, “just to 
show that conflicts are not bad in 
themselves, but that it’s important to 
know how to deal with them if no 
one is to get hurt.” 

Key to the Games is the “festival,” 
a one-day event at the end of the 
classroom sessions, where hundreds, 
sometimes thousands, of children 
gather for a day of music, creativity 
and, of course, game-playing. 

They might play “the spider web,” 
in which kids they have never met 


before have to help each other get 
from one side of the net to the other. 
They might make up rap songs on a 
given theme. Or maybe they'll turn a 
fairy tale into a board game in which 
players must co-operate to “save the 
princess.” 

Part of the funding for such big 
events comes from a Butler founda- 
tion and the sponsoring university. 
However, Perry, who directed the 
Games at Yale, said that many dona- 
tions are made in kind: Ben and 
Jerry’s donated “peace pops” (ice- 
cream bars), while actor Paul New- 
man’s foundation donated popcorn. 

Mendelsohn and Sylvia Pieper of 
the Loyola Peace Institute hope 
that the Peace Games concept will 
catch on here. “It would bring 
tremendous benefits to Concordia,” 
said Mendelsohn. 
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Co-authorship with students raises 
troubling ethical questions | 


BY DONALD E. GINTER 
HISTORY 


On March 10, University Senate 
passed most of the document Concordia 
University Code of Ethics: Guide- 
lines for Ethical Actions. The docu- 
ment provides guidelines on authorship, 
which in the version now approved by 
Senate comprise a single sentence: 
“Members shall recognize and include 
as authors only those who have made a 
substantive intellectual contribution to 
the work in question.” The sentiment 
was expressed in Senate that such a sen- 
tence 1s too restrictive. Others, including 
Professor Ginter, believe it to be too 
permissive. After debate, Senate agreed 
to distribute to each department the 
guidelines of the International Com- 
mittee of Medical Journal Editors, first 
developed in 1975, which include a 
comprehensive statement on authorship. 
Departments will be expected to com- 
ment on that portion of those guidelines, 
and Senate’s steering committee will 
then make further recommendations to 
Senate regarding authorship. 


[= that different practices 
regarding co-authorship are 
accepted among different branches 
of academia. But current practice 
among some faculty, here and else- 
where, violate even the published 
guidelines of the international bio- 
medical community. Notwithstand- 
ing any legitimate differences among 
disciplines, Concordia has the right 
to demand the highest (not the 
median or lowest) standard of 


reporting when it is clear that the 
reputation of a// members of this 
institution are unavoidably affected 
by such practices. 

I would like to contribute to the 
debate on authorship by making two 
basic observations. In making them, 
I shall not address any issues respect- 
ing faculty-to-faculty co-authorship. 
I shall restrict myself to a single, nar- 
row aspect of the authorship issue: 
co-authorship with students. I shall 
argue that co-authorship with stu- 
dents creates classic conflicts of 
interest for faculty and establishes 
conditions which may violate the 
academic freedom of students. 

It is false to claim that the 
performance of normal teaching 
responsibilities provides a basis for 
claiming a right of co-authorship. A 
professor cannot claim co-authorship 
on this basis because to do so would 
constitute a clear conflict of interest. 
All members of the teaching profes- 
soriate are required, and are paid and 
contractually obliged when teaching 
graduate students, to suggest 
research topics, to discuss the intel- 
lectual problems such topics might 
entail and the student’s work might 
encounter, and to make detailed 
recommendations on the writing and 
organization of the resulting thesis 
or dissertation. To argue otherwise 
would be to contend that a teaching 
professor has the right to withhold 
such services unless certain 
extraneous conditions, such as co- 
authorship, are met. The professor 
has no such right. 

It is universally recognized that 


co-authorship confers veto authority 
over the contents of a published or 
publicly distributed work. Professors, 
including both directors and mem- 
bers of supervisory committees, 
properly have veto authority over all 
work submitted by students to meet 
degree requirements. Such veto 
authority stops within curricular 
boundaries, however. Students have 
the absolute right to interpret their 
findings as they please when they 
publish. When their directors or 
supervisors join them as authors in 
their publications, the academic free- 
dom of the student may be violated. 


Ethical guidelines exist 


One could argue that in some 
cases, academic freedom is not vio- 
lated when both professor and stu- 
dent agree on interpretation. But 
when a professor requests co-author- 
ship, the conditions for violations of 
academic freedom are fully present. 
Who can discern whether the free- 
dom has been violated? Ethical 
guidelines exist to prevent abuse — 
and the appearance of abuse. More- 
over, a student need only claim such 
abuse in order to establish prima facie 
grounds in an action against the pro- 
fessor. How is a professor — or a 
university — to defend against such 
a claim? 

I am fully aware that many stu- 
dents actively solicit faculty co- 
authorship. That they do so is 
irrelevant. Such solicitations do not 
dispose of the conflict of interest and 
should be discouraged. 


It has occurred to me that some 
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appearance of impropriety might be 
avoided if faculty were to inform stu-. 
dents in advance that co-authorship 
will be a condition of their working 
on a topic. Such a practice would 
display openness and integrity, but 
on reflection I do not see how such a 
procedure would avoid conflicts of 
interest or violations of academic 
freedom. 

Let us be blunt: Faculty have 
enormous power over the destiny of 
students. It would be a brave student 
indeed who declined co-authorship 
as a condition of accepting their 
research topic or under any other cir- 
cumstances, given the inducements 
that normally accompany such offers 
during degree programs and the 
dependence on letters of recommen- 
dation that follow graduation. 

Finally, given the debate which 
has already occurred on this issue in 
Senate, and the recent history of this 
institution, a failure to provide full 
guidelines in the ethics document on 
authorship will be interpreted — 
here and elsewhere in the North 
American academic community — 
as an endorsement of permissiveness, 
and will unavoidably and severely 
damage the public standing — and 
legal position — of our university 
and of everyone within it. 

Our efforts to establish a code of 
ethical behaviour are being observed 
by academics throughout North 
America. That is not a comfortable 
position to be in, but that is our situ- 
ation. It is time for us to engage in a 
civil and productive dialogue on this 
most important issue. 


vote for 
Carruthers 


BY JILL BORRA 


fter years of infighting and a 

certain sameness of personnel, 
newly elected president Jonathan 
Carruthers thinks Concordia’s stu- 
dent government is “constipated.” 

“There was no emphasis on creat- 
ing new leadership,” said Carruthers 
after his victory in the election, held 
March 28-30. “That’s not to say that 
anyone who’s been there before is 
not a valid participant. We need 
them to maintain continuity.” 

Carruthers has been working with 
the Concordia Student Union (CSU) 
for the past two years as student repre- 
sentative for the Faculty of Fine Arts. 

His priority is a motion to limit 
consecutive terms of the president. 
“T don’t think it’s right that presi- 
dents should be there year after year. 
They should go back into the student 
population and touch the people that 
they're trying to represent.” 

Unfortunately, part of the legacy 
left by past CSU governments is 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
debt. During the 1992-93 term, 
CUSA’s auditors could not account 
for large amounts of money. 

One of the challenges facing 
Carruthers is to deal with the debt 
while still funding services. Although 
a portion of student service fees 
will pay back $70,000 of the debt, 
Carruthers insists that CUSACorp 
(CSU's business arm) is still viable. . 
Streamlining the management of 
Reggie’s and The Hive will be a first 
step toward increasing CUSACorp’s 
profits. “What happened three years 
ago will not happen again. There are 
checks and balances now.” @ 
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How a wall of isolation was broken by pizza 


and teamwork 


Chemistry students 
flock to Careers Week 





BY BARBARA BLACK 


hemistry and Biochemistry 

undergraduates have discovered 
that they have more in common than 
they thought. 

Lorne Budman and Maria Radino 
noticed that most student time is 
spent competing ferociously against 
one another in a notoriously difficult 
discipline, so they revived the mori- 
bund Chemistry Students’ Associa- 
tion. 

“We saw that there wasn’t much 
spirit,” Radino said. “This is a tough 
subject to work in, and it’s very com- 
petitive in the classroom. Lorne 
decided that we needed some fresh 
air.” 

They started with informal pizza 
parties to bring students together, 
and attracted two more volunteers, 
Katherine Stachrowski and Eva 
Chen. They approached the 
Concordia Student Union and sever- 
al of their professors for help, and 
were able to organize the first 
Careers Week held in the depart- 
ment in about seven years. 

Included in the event, held March 
20-24, was a tour of the depart- 
ment’s own laboratories. “Professors 
come into the classroom and lecture, 
but the students didn’t know what 
else they do. They were really sur- 


prised to find out how much 
research goes on right here.” 

There were also tours of two big 
companies that have been hiring 
large numbers of Chemistry BSc 
grads. One was Phoenix Internation- 
al Life Sciences, a drug-testing firm 
which recently hired about 400 
young chemists, and the other was 
Avon, the international cosmetics 
giant. 

The students were fairly familiar 
with the world of pharmaceuticals, 
but cosmetics chemistry was a novel- 
ty. They were intrigued to see the 
researchers using their own eyes to 
judge colour, even after samples had 
been mechanically analyzed. 

Careers Week wound up with a 
panel discussion featuring industry 
speakers, and a presentation on her 
own academic experiences by Kelly 
Millan, who did all her chemistry at 
Concordia, from her undergraduate 
degree to post-doctoral work. She is 
about to embark on a professional 
career. 

Radino said that the four students 
on the Chemistry Students’ Associa- 
tion council want to thank the peo- 
ple who took time out to help them, 
particularly lab co-ordinator Miriam 
Posner and Professors Raymond 
Zienius and Robert Pallen. # 


Air and energy 
conference 


Centre for Building Studies Professor 
Fariborz Haghighat and many of his col- 
leagues are-gearing up for a major con- 
ference. 

The Second International Confer- 
ence on Indoor Air Quality, Ventilation 
and Energy Conservation in Buildings 
will be held in Montréal from May 9-12. 

Part of the new integrated approach 


to indoor climate and quality of life, the 
conference should be of interest to sci- 
entists, government officials, engineers, 
architects, industrial hygienists, build- 
ing owners, building consultants and 
facilities managers. 

Professor Haghighat is on the orga- 
nizing committee, and can supply con- 
ference programs and registration 
forms. His phone number is 848-3200, 
and his fax number is 848-7965. 


Call for nominations: 


ley G. French Convocation Medal fo 


This medal is presented to a graduate student who has made 
significant contributions to graduate student life at Concordia 
University. It is in honour of Stanley G. French, the first Dean 

of Graduate Studies at Concordia. 


Nominations may be received from any graduate student. 

They must be accompanied by five signatures of support 

and a reasoned account of why the nominated student is 
worthy of the award. 


Please submit by April 17 to the Non-Academic Awards 
Committee, Registrar’s Office, LB-719-5. 
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Grand Chief Matthew Coon Come had strong words for Québec secessionists last week. “These borders,” he _ 
said, “are lines in the sand drawn by kings and princes just a few years ago.” The stakes are high for the Cree, 
he reminded his audience. “We have always been in Northern Québec, and we are here to stay.” Coon Come’s 
lecture at Concordia was sponsored by the Centre for Community and Ethnic Studies and the Centre for Native 


Education. 





Speaker became New Brunswick’s official oral history archivist 


Ordinary people have 
their own stories to tell 


BY BRONWYN CHESTER 


\ X Then Janet Maclellan Toole 

drives through her native 
New Brunswick, the land is alive 
with stories. 

There’s an old skiff wharry, a boat 
that came with the United Empire 
Loyalists in 1783 and was in use 
until the salmon fishery died out 20 
years ago. There’s the stately sum- 
mer home of Sir William Van 
Horne on Minister’s Island, where 
the railroad magnate helped plan a 
herring fishery that never material- 
ized and left 128 Norwegians with- 
out the jobs they were promised. 
Then there’s the home of Bessie 
Linton Thompson, born in 1890, 
who taught for 57 years and never 
made more than $22 per week. 

Toole is New Brunswick’s oral 
history archivist and has interviewed 
hundreds of New Brunswickers since 
she began her job eight years ago. At 
the invitation of fellow oral-history- 
taker Marianne Ainley, principal of 
the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 
Toole spoke at Concordia recently 


on “Biographical Sketches of 





In another project, he is working 
with a number of environmental 
groups. “The past 50 to 60 years of 


state socialism have wreaked envi- 


ronmental havoc. One of the keys of 
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Women of the Maritimes” and “On 
Collecting Oral History.” 

The difficulty in creating an oral 
history archive, she said, is predict- 
ing what future generations will 
want to know. Toole’s recommen- 
dation to anyone attempting an oral 
document is “to get as much as pos- 
sible.” She usually conducts three 
interviews of one-and-a-half to two 
hours. (However, there are excep- 
tions. After the defeat of Richard 
Hatfield’s Progressive-Conservative 
government in 1987, she inter- 
viewed the former premier for more 
than 100 hours.) 

Then the tapes are. transcribed. 
Nothing is edited on either tape or 
transcript except if a fact needs to be 
corrected; this is indicated in square 
brackets. 

The choice of interviewees for the 
oral history archives is determined by 
their relevance to the collection pri- 
orities of the provincial archives, 
which happen to be the history of 
women, labour, the church, politics 
and the islands of New Brunswick. 

Toole emphasizes that the oral 
document is just one aspect of a par- 
ticular collection, and that it’s impor- 


sound environmental management 
is a democratic society, because tak- 
ing care of the environment is every- 
one’s job. ” 

His consulting work has already 
borne fruit in the form of new waste- 
management legislation. 

“We worked with the minister of 
the environment in Budapest to 


tant to ask an interview subject if she 
or he would like to donate diaries, 
photographs, or letters for posterity 
“and an income tax receipt.” 

Toole advises anyone taking an 
oral history not to rush, not to have 
preconceptions, and “to contain their 
enthusiasm so as not to interrupt.” 

Most of the people interviewed 
are over 65 (“Once they’re retired, 
it’s easier for them to talk”) and some 
are in their nineties or older. In order 
to break the ice and distract the sub- 
ject from his or her discomfort with 
the tape recorder, Toole said she will 
pose a question that is totally unre- 
lated to the interview, like, “What 
did you think of the Gulf War?” She 
also discusses the outline of the 
interview. Genealogy and earliest 
memories are important. “Memories 
sometimes go back five generations.” 

Toole said that she frequently had 
to overcome the modesty of older 
women to get them to speak. 
“They'd say, ‘You should be speaking 
to my sister,” said Toole. “The older 
generation is much more modest 
than my own.” ® 


ensure that the legislation is in 
line with European Community 
norms, that it’s effective, and, most 
important, that there will be public 
education to support it.” 

Gollner is writing about his expe- 
riences in Hungary for a text he 
plans to use at Concordia. @ 


Thomas, Granato capture top awards at 
annual Athletics banquet 


BY KATHIE GIANGASPERO 


Bs star Emerson Thomas 
and hockey whiz Cammi Grana- 
to were named Male and Female 
Athletes of the Year at Concordia’s 
19th annual Athletics Awards Ban- 
quet last Thursday night. 

The dinner, held at a restaurant in 
St. Laurent, was the grand finale to 
another eventful year of team sports 
at the University. 

As a Stingers’ guard, Thomas 
averaged 16.7 points, 6.3 rebounds 
and 5.5 assists per game, helping his 
team win their seventh straight Que- 
bec Student Sports Federation 
championship. 

Head coach John Dore said that 
Thomas will always be remembered. 
“He brought more than his ability to 
the team. He brought good sports- 
manship.” 

A Sports Administration student, 
Thomas, 24, flew to Calgary earlier 
in the week to receive several hon- 
ours. He was the Québec nominee 


for the Howard Mackie Award, 
presented to the outstanding athlete 
in the Canadian Inter-University 
Athletic Union. 

Granato, 23, who is from Downers 
Grove, Ill., was absent. She is playing 
with the U.S. national team at the 
Pacific Rim tournament in Califor- 
nia. Regarded as one of the top five 
female hockey players in the world, 
she racked up 38 goals and 23 assists 
in 33 games, helping her team to a 
29-5-3 record for the season. Both 
Granato and Thomas received MVP 
awards from their teams as well. 

Other major award winners includ- 
ed Mark Montreuil (football, Fittest 
Male Athlete, and a professional draft 
choice), Karyn Bye (women’s hockey, 
Fittest Female Athlete), Luc Pelland 
(football, Ron Lapointe Award for 
leadership), Laura Morrison 
(women’s rugby, Denise Beaudet 
Award for leadership), Christian 
Dutil (men’s hockey, Male Rookie of 
the Year), Kari Colpitts (women’s 
hockey, Laurie Brodrick Award for 


Female Rookie of the Year). 

Merit Awards were presented to 
Cassandra Bardo (volleyball), 
Martine Bérubé (hockey), Martin 
Laperriére (skiing), Daniel Picard 
(hockey), Gaetan Prosper (basket- 
ball), Leigh Jason Quilliams (skiing), 
Jean Pierre Reimer (basketball) and 
Sharon Sandy (basketball). 

Jason Della Rocca, an Accounting 
student who plays rugby and wres- 
tles, and Tanya Van Blokland, a soc- 
cer player, were named Male and 
Female Academic Athletes of the 
Year. CBC Newswatch’s Terry Haig 
was given the Concordia-McGill 
Media Award, and Director’s 
Shields were given to students 
Donna Dalton and Doug Glazer for 
their contributions to the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Athletics. 

Special thanks are extended to the 
Concordia University Bookstores, 
Sun Life Canada, The Gazette and 
CCM for their support. @ 


Basketball star Emerson Thomas with his Dr. Robert Brodrick Award 

for Best Male Athlete of the Year — and one of his biggest fans, Interim 
Rector Charles Bertrand, who attended every game at the recent 
national championships in Halifax. : 








Student club plans its own mock assembly 


Viodel UN hones negotiating skills 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


tudents tired of textbooks might 

want to try a more interactive 
learning experience for a change — 
plunging themselves into the work- 
ing environment of the United 
Nations. 

“In the model UN, you apply the 
things you've been learning for the 
first time,” said Milton Safos; a 
third-year Political Science student 
and vice-president (external affairs) 
of Concordia’s model UN Club. 
“Something they've been taught in 
the classroom and memorized sud- 
denly becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance because you need it to 
negotiate.” 

For the most part, negotiation is 
success in the model United 
Nations, which does a good job of 
simulating the challenges of the real 
thing. The event is a competition, 
put on a few times a year at different 
sites, which closely mirrors the actu- 
al UN and tests the ability of dele- 
gate teams to remain true to the 
foreign policy of the country they 
have been chosen to represent. 

Individual delegates from the 
teams sit on any one of many com- 
mittees, such as the Middle East 
Conference, the World Health 
Organization, and the Organization 
of American States. Committees 
must attempt to reach a consensus 
while sticking to their country’s for- 
eign policy. If you're lucky, you can 
lord it over your fellow delegates 
with veto power. 

“Veto power is not used very 
often, but it certainly is interesting to 


have it,” said current president and 
third-year Political Science student 
Alexandra Zivanovic. 

Concordia’s team attended two 
model UNs this semester, one at 
McGill University and the other at 
Harvard. At McGill, the team won 
three awards, an honorable mention 
in the Middle East summit, best del- 
egate at the Science and Technology 
Council and honorable mention on 
the International Court of Justice. 

Two students, Maurie Jacobs and 
Albert Zbili, have just represented 
Concordia (and Japan and Russia) in 
Geneva at the Harvard International 
UN Conference, and sat on the 
mock International Court of Justice. 


Another pair, Karlene Debance and 
Milton Safos, attended the first 
Canadian UN Reform Conference 
sponsored by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization here in 
Montréal, where they worked on 
reform options for the actual United 
Nations. The event was held to coin- 
cide with the 50th anniversary of the 
UN this year. 

The club is a recent offshoot of 
the Political Science Students’ Asso- 
ciation, which traditionally sent a 
delegation to the model UN because 
most participants have been from 
Political Science. But the team cap- 
tain only had one vote on the PSSA 


executive, so last semester the team 





decided to become independent. 
Zivanovic wrote a constitution for 
the club last spring, and an executive 
was formed. 

“Now we're hoping to organize a 
model UN ourselves in the next cou- 
ple of years. We'll start with one for 
high school and CEGEP students, 
because we can test the waters that 
way on a smaller scale. Then we can 
progress to a university event the 
next year.” 

The team launched a successful 
recruitment drive last semester, 
although Jacobs said that half of 
those who initially express interest 
soon drop out “when they find out 
that it’s real work. It becomes like 
taking a fifth or sixth course.” 

For competitors from some other 
schools, the model UN actually is a 
course for credit; the students are 
graded for their performance. But 
club treasurer and third-year Politi- 
cal Science student Maurie Jacobs 
said that those students are actually 
at a competitive disadvantage. 

“They have to worry about prepar- 
ing a report on the event, while we 
don’t have that distraction. I'd rather 
go just for the experience. 

“The model UN is a great forum 
to strengthen your negotiation and 
speaking skills — and your knowl- 
edge of international politics, because 
the conferences are always current. 

“The actual United Nations is 
the only forum where international 
players can interact and voice their 
concerns; otherwise, it might not 
be possible.” 

The model UN Club recruits new 
members every September. For more 
information, call 848-7409. 





University to give brief at 
gun-control hearings 


Concordia will deliver a brief at the 
upcoming hearings into Bill C-68, the 
proposed legislation on gun control. 

The hearings will be held in Ottawa 
from April 24 to May 19. The University 
has not received official word on when 
it will deliver its brief. Interim Rector 
Charles Bertrand is scheduled to speak 
on behalf of the University. 


Conference on integrity 
in research 


A colloquium titled L’Intégrité en 
recherche: Fiction et réalité will be held 
on April 27 at Place des Arts. It is spon- 
sored by the Association canadienne- 
francaise pour l’avancement des 
sciences (ACFAS), and the four Québec 
government granting agencies. 

The conference will examine how 
research practices reflect community 
values and what Québec universities 
can do to improve public confidence in 
researchers. Education Minister Jean 
Garon is scheduled to speak. 

For more information, call Lucie 
Girard, FCAR, (419) 643-8560 (local 200). 
For a program and registration form, 
call ACFAS, (514) 849-0045. 


Gilbert Taggart honoured 


A day-long conference in honour of 
retiring Etudes frangaises Professor 
Gilbert Taggart will be held on Friday, April 
21 on the 7th floor of the Henry F. Hall 
Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 

Under the title Langues et diversité, 
the event will feature Gilbert Bibeau 
(Université de Montréal), Barry Ancelet 


(University of Southwestern Louisiana), . 


Chasper Pult (Lia Rumantscha, Switzer- 
land), and Josi Kusugak (Nunavut 
Tunngavik Timingat). 

The event will include music and sto- 
ries from Louisiana, the Inuit and 
Romansche. For more information, call 
the Département d’études frangaises, 
848-7500. 
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Alumni news 


Gender Perspectives in Business: 
Making Them Work for You 
Tuesday, April 18 

What role does gender play in how 
you do business? Through the use of 
models, exercises and group discus- 
sion, heighten your awareness of 
gender realities and identify how 
these can work for or against us in our 
careers. 7 to 9:30 p.m., SGW- H. 767, 
$12 per person. Information: (514) 
848-3817. 


SGW-Mount Royal Club Dinner 
Saturday, April 29 

Alumni and friends of Sir George 
Williams, Loyola and Concordia are 
invited to savour an elegant dinner in 
one of Montreal's finest clubs, at this 
third annual Sir George Williams’- 
organized event. Cocktails at 6:30 p.m. 
(cash bar) and dinner at 7:30. Price: 
$38 per person (tax included) for a 
four-course meal. Wine is additional. 
Location: 1175 Sherbrooke St. West, 
corner Stanley. RSVP: (514) 848-3817. 





Campus Ministry 


Third World experience in Mexico 
For more information, contact 
Micheline Bertone SSA, 848-3591, 
Annex Z. 


Holy Week Schedule 
in the Loyola Chapel 


Holy Thursday 

Thursday, April 13 

Mass of the Lord's Supper at 7:30 p.m. 
Gabriel Ezewudo C.S.S.P. 


Good Friday 

Friday, April 14 

The Passion of Our Lord at 3 p.m. 
Presider: David Eley. 


Easter Vigil Mass 
Saturday, April 15 at 10 p.m. 
Presider: Robert Nagy 


Easter Sunday 

Mass for Easter Morning (April 16) 
at 11 a.m. 

Presider: Robert Nagy 


Yom Hashoa 

April 23 

This Holocaust Memorial will take 
place at 11 a.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 
7141 Sherbrooke Street West. 





Concert Hall 


The following concerts, which 
start at 8 p.m., are free. 
Thursday, April 13 

Sharada Banman, jazz vocalist. 


Tuesday, April 18 
Ron Silvester, clarinet. 


Wednesday, April 19 
Debra Surjadinata, flute and Maria 
Masucci, soprano. 


Thursday, April 20 
Student compositions. 


Friday, April 21 
Robert Kinar, tenor. 


Saturday, April 22 
Fine Arts Chamber Orchestra, 
Sherman Friedland conducting. 


Sunday, April 23 
Valeriani/Milavanovitch, vocalists, at 
3 p.m.; Guy Michaud, guitar, at 8 p.m. 


CPR courses 


The following CPR courses will be 
offered by the EH&S Office in the next 
few weeks. Members of the Concordia 
and outside communities can take 
them. Contact Donna Fasciano, train- 
ing co-ordinator, at 848-4355. 


CSST First-Aid Course 

April 22 & 23 

Fourteen-hour course, plus one and a 
half days of first aid and half a day of 
CPR. Certification is given by the CSST 
and is valid for three years. 


Basic Life Support Course 

April 29 & 30 

Ten hours for life: This course includes 
rescue breathing, one- and two-person 
cardia-pulmonary resuscitation (CPR), 
management of the obstructed airway 
and infant and child resuscitation. 





Film 


Conservatoire d'Art 
Cinématographique de Montréal 
Cinéma J.A. DeSéve, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Concordia 
University (Métro Guy-Concordia). 
Admission: $3. 


Thursday, April 13 
Nathalie Granger at 7 p.m.; On est au 
cotton at 9 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 18 
Runaway Train at 8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, April 14 
American Graffiti at 8:30 p.m. 


Friday, April 21 
Sisters at 7 p.m.; Solaris at 9 p.m. 


Saturday, April 22 
Last Tango in Paris at 7 p.m.; 
Amarcord at 9:15 p.m. 


Lacolle Centre for 
Educational 
Innovation 


Saturday, April 22 

Developing inner skills 

This seminar is designed to tap into 
the power of your true self and 
acquire practical self-management 
skills/tools. Leader: Toni Giacobbe. 
9:30 a.m. - 4 p.m., Loyola Campus. 
Fee: $56.98. Information: 848-4955. 


Saturday, May 13 

Journal Writing Workshop 

This workshop will make the connec- 
tion between personal needs and pro- 
fessional demands by suggesting how 
to transfer to other settings the skills, 
disciplines and imaginative work 
acquired in journal writing. Leader: 
Vivianne Silver. 9:30 a.m. - 4 p.m., 
Loyola Campus. Fee: $56.98. 
Information: 848-4955. 





Meetings 


The next Board of Governors meeting 
will be on Wednesday, April 19 at 8 
a.m. in GM-407-1. 


The next Student Caucus of Senate 
meeting will be on Friday, April 28 at 2 
p.m. in H-773. 


The next Arts and Science Faculty 
Council meeting will be on Friday, 
May 12 at 2 p.m. in DL-200. 


Special events and 
notices 


Computer User's Group General 
Election 

Nominations may be submitted to the 
Chief Returning Officer, |. Ishmael (ish- 
mael@cs.concordia.ca) starting April 
10 to May 1, 1995. Elections to follow. 


Unclassified 


For sale 

1994 Specialized S-Work Steel 16- 
inch mountain bike. Groupo XT, titani- 
um handlebars, SPD-737. New. Price 
negotiable. 948-0340. 


To rent 

Furnished duplex, fall term, 1995; 
Westmount, quiet street. 7 1/2 large, 
bright rooms, 5 appliances, parking, 2 
balconies, fully furnished and 
equipped. 848-7538 (day), 989-8941 
(evenings). 


For rent - June & July only 

Large, sunny third-floor apartment, 6 
1/2 rooms fully furnished, private 
parking. Close to Atwater, Lachine 
Canal, downtown Montréal, 


Westmount privileges. Price is 
negotiable, 933-0275 after 6 p.m. 


Success to all students 
WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
resumes, applications. 28 years’ expe- 
rience, both languages. 7 days a 
week. 175 oblique, double-spaced. 
Just two streets away (Peel). Paulette 
or Roxanne. 288-9638/288-0016. 


Experienced editor 

Student papers, etc. Transcript of 
tapes, preparation of resumes, trans- 
lation Spanish/English. Tutoring 
English. 7 days/week. 10-minute walk. 
Marian 288-0016. 





Women 


The Healing Circle 
This free, confidential discussion and 
support group is for women who are 


or who have been in abusive relation- 
ships with men. Meetings are led by a 
family life educator. Wednesdays, 
6:30 - 8:30 p.m. Call Ilona at 848-7431 
or 522-8813. 


Women Speak 

Discussion and role-play group for all 
women. Self-awareness and assertive- 
ness may be discussed. Monday 
evenings. Call Dena, 848-7431. 





Workshops 


Coping with HIV 

A research team needs persons with 
HIV to participate in a funded study 
which involves a one-day workshop to 
learn new coping skills, completing 
questionnaires, and simple blood 
tests. Confidentiality assured. Call Dr. 
H. Ladd at 848-2231 or 843-1419. 


The Centre For Continuing Education 


in co-operation with 


The Mechanical Engineering Department 


introduces 


AUTOCAD VERSION 12 


© AUTODESK, INC. 


Ten weeks—40-hour courses—$375.00 


* Introduction to AutoCAD 
* AutoCAD Designer - Parametric Modelling $375.00 


Murray Sang, Assistant Director, 
Centre for Continuing Education, 


CE-106-1, 


1822 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Tel.: 848-3603 


Starting May 1995 


For more information please contact: - 


$375.00 


Joseph Hulet, Mechanical Engineering 
Co-ordinator, Mechanical Engineering 


Department, H-549-39 





Notice of annual 
general meeting and 
call for nominations 


Adoption of constitution and 
election of CUPFA executive 
Tuesday, May 9 at 6 p.m. in H-110, 
Henry F. Hall Building 


Nomination forms available at 
CUPFA office, Annex K-310. 
Please bring your 1994-95 
CUPFA membership card. 


Lop 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Tel.: 848-3173 





